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President’s Message 


An Invitation 


In my message to the membership of the National Council in 
the July issue of the JOURNAL, I attempted to point out the im- 
portance, as I see it, of continued development within the National 
Council of our mutual understanding in our common objectives. 


Much progress has been made; 
but a great deal more needs to 
be done to accomplish the prop- 
er degree of uniformity in func- 
tion and purpose for which juve- 
nile courts have been created. 


Through the medium of The 
JOURNAL and our annual con- 
ferences, we have found means 
for exchange of ideas and expe- 
riences. These can be made more 
beneficial if all judges who 
exercise juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion are made to feel that The 
JOURNAL is their publication, 
whether or not they are active 
members of the National Coun- 
cil; if all are brought to partici- 
pate actively in our annual con- 
ferences, 


This message is, therefore, an 
invitation to all juvenile court 
judges to make contribution of 
items of interest, case experiences, and suggestions. The JOUR- 
NAL is your publication; not just for you but by you and about 
you. Let’s make it just that. Okay? Then here is a suggestion: 
Why not have a “Letters to the Editor” section? If you like the 
idea, write your comment to me or to the editor, Miss Helen M. 
Hierholzer, 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


The second part of this invitation is that you plan now to at- 
tend the 1953 Conference of the National Council to be held in New 
Orleans at the Roosevelt Hotel, April 20-23. At this writing, plans 
are shaping up nicely. The committee on arrangements has already 
made definite plans for a number of very interesting features. 
Through the co-operation of Governor and Mrs. Robert F. Kennon, 
General Troy H. Middleton, president of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Dean Paul M, Hebert of the University Law School, the Louis- 
iana Youth Commission and many other friends of the juvenile 
courts in Louisiana, many courtesies have been arranged. 
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I suggest that you make your reservations as early as possible 
so that we may have some idea of the approximate number to 
expect as far in advance of the conference date as possible. Reser- 
vations may be made directly with the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orle- 
ans, Louisiana. 


Finally, I wish to extend an invitation to all judges to make 
suggestions for program subjects and program participants. It is 
my sincere hope that the judges will feel this is their conference, 
and that everyone has an opportunity to express his views and 
contribute his ideas for our common good and enjoyment. I shall 
expect to hear from you soon, 


Sincerely yours, 
CHRIS BARNETTE 
President 


*# eee 


Council Figures 


The National Council now has 
active members in 42 States, the 
District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Hawaii—a total 
paid membership of 577 mem- 
bers. 


There are ten affiliated State 
organizations: the Florida State 
Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the Illinois County and 
Probate Judges Association, the 
Indiana State Association of Ju- 
venile Court Judges, the Michi- 
gan Probate and County Judges 
Association, the Minnesota State 
Association of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the New York State As- 
sociation of Judges of Childrens’ 
Courts, the Ohio Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges, the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, the Virginia 
Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the Wisconsin Juvenile 
Judges. 


In two other States all judges 
exercising juvenile jurisdiction 
are members of the National 
Council, 


President GALE A. MATHERS 


‘Illinois County and Probate Judges 
Association 
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The Selden Society 


Memorial to Maitland 


The office of the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc., has 
received a copy of the 1952 Announcement of the SELDEN 
SOCIETY of London, England. The introduction states: 


“The Selden Society was founded in 1887, largely by the ef- 
forts of Professor F. W. Maitland, ‘to advance the knowledge and 
to encourage the study of the History of English Law.’ The Society 
is the living memorial which perpetuates not only the work but 
also the spirit of Maitland; and the sixty-six volumes so far issued 
reflect the catholicity of Maitland’s mind. Common law, equity, 
admiralty, commercial law, are all represented; all sorts of courts 
from the manor up to the common pleas, king’s bench, exchequer, 
star chamber and council appear by their rolls and files; borough 
costumals and civilian treatises stand beside the twenty-three vol- 
umes of Edward II’s Year Books. 


“The Literary Directors who carried on Maitland’s work— 
Pollock, Vinogradoff, Turner, Holdsworth—have found editors in 
England, the United States and Europe and have welcomed the 
collaboration of historians, philologists, librarians, archivists and 
administrators as well as lawyers. The texts are almost invariably 
translated so that the student and the expert are equally served, 
while the introductions make it their chief object to explain to 
the general reader the nature and significance of the material pre- 
sented. A General Guide to the Society’s publications by Dr. Kiral- 
fy of King’s College, London, is being prepared with the object of 
making the contents of these introductions more easily accessible 
to readers in seach of information upon specific points of legal 
history. 


“The work is proceeding very actively, and still further variety 
will be brought to the list with the many volumes now in prepara- 
tion by British and American scholars. Maitland corresponded 
regularly with Ames and Bigelow and this association is continued 
by the many American scholars who are interested in his Society. 
Maitland’s high regard for Harvard makes it particularly appro- 
priate that Professor Mark deWolfe Howe, of the Harvard Law 
School, should have succeeded Dean Roscoe Pound as our Honorary 
Secretary-Treasurer in the United States. 


The announcement then lists the Society’s publications, giving 
brief descriptions of their contents. This is followed by a list of 
the members in the United Kingdom, in the British Commonwealth, 
in the United States of America; and other overseas subscribers, 


Further information concerning the Society, its publications 
or membership is available on request to the Juvenile Court Judges 
Journal or to the National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 
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Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement 


Of Support 


A Condensed Report of the New York Meeting 


The Interstate Conference on Reciprocal Nonsupport Legis- 
lation, sponsored jointly by the New York Committee on Interstate 
Co-operation and the Council of State Governments, met at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York City on Thursday and Friday, June 
12-13, 1952. The Conference was attended by approximately one 
hundred persons representing 25 States, Puerto Rico and the 
United States Government. 


Among the problems considered were the following: 
Fees 


No other problem has brought about so many interstate diffi- 
culties in the operation of the acts as the problem of fees. In fact, 
several States which do not charge fees have been tempted to rule 
that reciprocity will be denied to a State which makes any charges 
when acting as a responding State, 


It was the consensus that the imposition of fees and other 
costs upon petitioners who are in need, especially by the respond- 
ing State, is a major hindrance to the operation of the reciprocal 
laws. There was discussion of an absolute waiver of fees in the 
acts, waiver in the discretion of the court, advancing of fees by 
a welfare department and subsequent collection from the respond- 
ent, and making fees a county charge. Resolution one, as adopted, 
set forth a specific recommended amendment to the uniform act 
whereby the court in either the initiating or responding State may 
waive all fees and other costs to the petitioner. Charging such fees 
and costs to the county or other subdivision was accepted as a satis- 
factory alternative. 


Uniformity in Forms 


The Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act refers 
(in Section 11) to the following documents which are to be sent to 
the responding State: (a) certified copies of the petition, (b) a 
certificate by the judge, and (c) an authenticated copy of the act. 


It was agreed that the present model forms of petition and 
certificate as carried in the Council of State Governments’ manual 
of procedure should be revised and perfected and that a new uni- 
form questionnaire form be developed—these three forms to be 
used uniformly in all States, It was further agreed that forms 
used only within the State and not entering interstate channels 
need not be uniform. It was also agreed that the uniform act 
should contain a standard provision requiring that three copies of 
forms be transmitted from the initiating State to the responding 
State court. 
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The “Petitioner’s Representative.” 


In the early reciprocal statutes based on the New York version, 
the duties of a “‘petitioner’s representative” were set forth in some 
detail. However, the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act is rather vague on this point, with the result that many of the 
State laws simply mention that the district attorney, or county 
attorney, or State’s attorney shall be “notified” that a cause has 
been docketed, and hence do not contain a clear-cut directive out- 
lining the duties of such public official. 


It was agreed that specific language should be added to the 
uniform act setting forth the duty of a public official, with proper 
authority and jurisdiction, to represent the petitioner in a pro- 
ceeding under the reciprocal act, 


State Information Agencies 


The purpose of the reciprocal laws is to establish a court pro- 
cedure involving local officials. It was never contemplated that 
State agencies would have formal responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the laws. On the other hand, it was apparent from the 
outset that central sources of information would be essential in all 
States if the acts were to operate effectively. Accordingly, two 
things were done: (1) the Council of State Governments undertook 
to prepare a manual describing the various laws, and (2) the 
Council also communicated with each enacting State to have an 
information agency designated for the purpose of (a) distributing 
the manual to courts and local officials within the State; and (b) 


answering inquiries from other States about the reciprocal law in 
that State. 


The Conference stressed strongly the importance of these 
central information sources in each State and recommended an 
amendment to the uniform act providing for specific designation 
and recognition of such an information agency. Representatives 
of the Council of State Governments agreed to prepare a new and 
revised manual of procedure for distribution by the State agencies 
in the near future. 


Payments Through Courts 


Apparently some responding State courts have ordered that pay- 
ments be made either directly to the individual in the initiating 
State or to the Court in which the case was initated. 


It should be noted that jurisdiction over the respondent rests 
with the court in the responding State and that payments there- 
fore should be forwarded through that court in the first instance 
for subsequent transmittal to the person receiving the support. 


Forwarding Payments of Transients 


A petition is initiated in State X: State Y obtains jurisdiction 
over the respondent and directs him to make payments to the 
court in that State: the respondent is about to leave State Y to 
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take employment in State Z: What arrangements can be made 
with the initiating court in State X concerning the forwarding of 
payments and what type of order should be entered by the respond- 
ing court in State Y? Should a court in State Z enter the picture 
to assume continuing jurisdiction over the respondent? 


This item provoked considerable discussion; but no definite 
conclusion. If the respondent continues to make payments, there 
is no particular problem. If he fails to do so, then it would appear 
to be necessary for the petitioner to begin a new proceeding to be 
forwarded to the State where the man has located. The crux of the 
matter is that the first responding State loses jurisdiction when 
the respondent leaves there, Justice Sicher pointed out to the 
Conference that the reciprocal laws can wave no “magic wand” 


over the man who constantly drifts from State to State and never 
settles down. 


No resolution was passed, but the subject matter was referred 
to the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws to see if that body could develop additional provisions in the 
uniform law to cover this problem. 


Soldier Fathers 


It was pointed out to the conference that it may be possible 
to use the reciprocal acts to enforce support payments from soldiers 
located in camps in another State. However, there may be some 
difficulty encountered because of provisions in the Federal Sol- 
diers and Sailors Civil Relief Act. The consensus was that is was 
worth a try. 


Public Assistance Payments 


It was pointed out that public assistance payments are often 
reduced when a reciprocal support order is issued in a welfare case, 
and that the dependent is thereby left without a source of funds 
if support payments are late. It was suggested that this hardship 
might be avoided if public assistance departments would initiate 
reciprocal support proceedings in welfare cases so that support 
would be payable to the public assistance department rather than 
to the dependent. It was also suggested that, when support is 
payable to the dependent, she might ask the court to turn the 
money over to the public assistance department, which would in 
turn pass the money along to her as a public assistance payment. 


NOTE: Copies of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act and the June 1952 issue of “State Government” which 
contains an informative article on “Making the Reciprocal Law 
Work” are available on request to the: 


Council of State Governments 
1313 East 60 Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Veteran Judges Retire 


Judge Levy Retires 


By JOHN WARREN HILL, Presiding Justice 


Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York 


When Hon. I. MONTEFIORE 
LEVY retired from the Domes- 
tic Relations Court of the City 
of New York, a dinner was held 
in his honor, Sixteen of the 18 
judges who comprise the court 
were present at the dinner on 
October 1 at the Hotel Gramercy 
Park in New York City. Ap- 
propriate addresses were made 
and Judge Levy responded, pay- 
ing tribute to the work of sal- 
vaging disturbed and needy 
children. 


Judge Levy has been an out- 
standing member of the New 
York City bar. After many 
years of philanthropic activities, 
which gave him a knowledge of 
the opportunities for service a 
judge dedicated to children’s 
court work enjoys, he gave up 


a very lucrative private law practice to accept appointment as a 
judge in the Domestic Relations Court. 


_ His associate judges passed the following resolutions on his re- 
tirement: 


RESOLUTIONS 
WHEREAS, the Honorable I. Montefiore Levy has 


retired as a Justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the 
City of New York; and 


WHEREAS, we, his associate Justices, have learned 


to respect the high quality of his work with the children 
-_ adults whom he has served as a Justice of this Court; 
an 


WHEREAS, we have come to hold him in high affec- 
tion because of his warm, friendly qualities as a man and 
Judge; now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that we, the Justices of this 
Court do hereby formally express to Justice Levy our high 
esteem and affection for him, wishing for him unbounded 
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success and happiness in any field of endeavor to which 
he shall address his fine abilities; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread as a permanent record on the min- 
utes of the meeting of the Board of Justices of this Court 
and that he be presented with an engrossed copy of these 
resolutions, 


October 1, 1952. 


Judge Dunne Steps Out 


By RALPH J. RILEY, Chief Administrator 
Family Court of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois 


His many friends in the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges will be surprised to learn that Judge Robert Jerome Dunne 
stepped out as the presiding judge of the Family Court of Cook 
County, and, at his own request, 
on September 2, 1952, took over 
a chancery call. 


Judge Dunne, at the insist- 
ance of his colleagues on the 
Circuit Court bench had accept- 
ed the juvenile court appoint- 
ment with some reluctance in 
January 1948. What promised 
to be a one-year term stretched 
into 56 months. 


He was careful not to allow 
political influence to intervene 
in the selection of probation of- 
ficers; and never ceased to fight 
for improved standards, better 
working conditions and higher 
salaries for the probation staff. 

Judge Dunne took an active 
interest in the work of the Na- 
tional Council. He has served 
on the Executive Committee and 
as a Vice-President. He has 
worked on various other committees and panels as well. 


Commenting on his experience in the juvenile court, Judge 
Dunne declared, “It was the most difficult assignment in all my 
20 years on the bench.” 


He has been replaced by Judge Thomas E. Kluczynski, 
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Elks Youth Activities 


Help for Juvenile Judges 


JAY H. PAYNE has been assigned as consultant for Zone 2 
of the B. P. O, Elks Grand Lodge Youth Activities Committee. 


In this service, Judge Payne is one of five consultants cover- 
ing the country. Judge Payne’s district includes the States of IIli- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Keynote chosen by the Elks for their work with youth is that 
“To build character into our citizenship of tomorrow is noble serv- 
ice for the members of this patriotic and benevolent fraternity.” 
On this keynote, the Elks base their program of youth work. 


Realizing that today’s youth are tomorrow’s leaders, the 
Grand Lodge Youth Committee has been functioning since 1949. 


The report made to the Annual Session of the Grand Lodge 
showed that the 1951 program reached 500,000 boys and girls 
more than the previous year, for a grand total of more than 
2,000,000 at an estimated cost of $2,600,000. Programs were car- 
ried on by 1280 Lodges, 


To encourage and stimulate participation in youth work and 
to develop programs suitable to local needs and resources, awards 
were presented at the Annual Session. Each Lodge participating 
and reporting was given a “Participation Certificate.” The Lodge 
selected as promoting and providing the outstanding youth pro- 
gram in each State or Territory in the nation was presented an 
official Grand Lodge Youth Committee placque. The Lodge pro- 
viding the most outstanding youth program in the nation was 
presented a national championship trophy. The State association 
doing the most outstanding work was presented a national prize. 


In order to encourage the youth of the nation to participate 
in the work of the lodges and to assume leadership in it, the Youth 
Committee arranged a Youth Leadership Contest in which 46 State 
associations took part. Awards known as the Elks National Foun- 
dation Youth Leadership Awards were made on the basis of leader- 
ship, citizenship appreciation, perseverance and resourcefulness 
and sense of honor. 


National Youth Day programs were held throughout the Na- 
tion on May 1 to “make May Day American.” This tribute to youth 
was designed for the freedom-loving people of America to counter- 
demonstrations and parades of communist-domin- 
ated lands. 


Judge Payne suggests that juvenile judges may look to the 
Elks for help in combating the rising juvenile delinquency by or- 
ganizing such youth programs as local conditions indicate or re-- 
quire. 
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The Conservation Of Youth 


A Local Level Approach 


By VINCENT HOLLAREN, Judge 
Juvenile Court of Nobles County 
Worthington, Minnesota 


To any Commission or Committee charged with inquiry: You 
are faced with testimony and opinion in opposition. Some defend 
a State level program and touch upon the large number of cases 
handled by its form of treatment and methods, Others will contend 
that more stress should be put into prevention of a true form, thus 
to decrease the number needing State handling. They also point out 
that probation cases handled and concluded in the local community 
are not, strictly, State agency cases; but should be credited to the 
local level form. Some want more expansion at the top, because 
of numbers handled. Others state greater effort should be directed 
to the local level to prevent these large numbers progressing into 
delinquency and mental illness. It is claimed that a large number of 
commitments is an indictment rather than a laudable point. 


Certainly, it can be concluded that most people concerned with 
the problem, and most parents, would rather see problems resolved 
at the community level, if possible, than push commitments, the 
stigma of records and common knowledge throughout a community 
that a certain child was taken away to a State institution, whatever 
its name might be. Changing names does not change facts, or 
erase stigma. 

It would seem, then, that good conservation should consist 
ef preventive measures, within the community, which will guide 
and assist youth toward better citizenship and away from a tomor- 
row of unhappiness. The loneliest child on earth must be the one 
fighting the law, at once bitter and unhappy, and believing he is 
not wanted within his community. In this same category of unhap- 
piness come the mentally ill, and their progressive march down the 
road to the State institution. They, too, began as children. 

Specifically, then, good conservation of youth must be con- 
cerned with the total child. It must seek to prevent the predelin- 
quent from becoming the delinquent in court. It must seek to help 
the maladjusted, the emotionally disturbed child from the inevitable 
progress into delinquency, into mental illness, which denies a 
child’s God-given right to the pursuit of happiness. Good conserva- 
tion must also pay attention to those “local personalities” who spend 
a lifetime of unhappiness within their community because they 
were not given proper and affirmative attention during childhood. 
They, too, belong to us. 


Christian Concept 


True conservation of youth must be intelligent enough in its 
concepts to meet all these problems which affect the life of youth, 
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to check their defects which leave them prone to self-abasement, or 
throw them into friction with the law and into believing they are 
unloved or unwanted by the community. It should seek to give 
guidance and treatment to those children who, without it, will 
forever become a charge on their community. We must, in short, 
bring to a program as personal and moral as youth conservation 
definite Christian ideals and principles. 


We must not become so secularist as to treat children as 
numbers to be run through the mill we have set up by law just as 
an escape to our problem. 


The Why and Where 


In most fields of human or scientific endeavor the specific 
cause of an act is sought out and then the preventive is applied. 
But, for some reason, in programs dealing with youth we become 
confused with the forest and forget about the individual twig 
before it is bent and broken. 


We have failed to realize that headlines are composed long 
before they appear, thus: “Youth Gang Kill - Beat Other for 
$10.50”; “Three Youths Beat Nurse to Death”; “Youth Kills for 
Publicity.””. And we can add to these headlines many acts of sex, 
sadism, violence; and, too, the lesser delinquencies which add to the 
sum total of the whole problem. 


WHY and WHERE did these youths get off the track and 
into the detour of sad endings? How early did they begin, and 
what could have been done to prevent them? These questions 
should be the real objective of any inquiry into the true conserva- 
tion of youth. 


Other Aids 


If a board of inquiry were to limit its field to just that testi- 
mony given, it would be limiting its work to nothing more than 
taking sides. Objective studies have been made of this whole prob- 
lem. In particular the study of Dr. Eleanor Glueck and Prof. Shel- 
don Glueck under a Harvard grant can be of great help. Ten years 
were given to the past, the present, the delinquent act, the racial 
background and daily lives of some 500 delinquents in court and 500 
matching nondelinquents, in and around Boston. The Gluecks did 
not set out to prove any theory. They simply wanted facts to learn 


= WHY and WHERE of delinquency. They had no program to 
sell. 


Glueck Study 


Much was learned from their study, but for the present pur- 
pose it was pointed out in general that the “under the roof contact” 
between parents and child and brothers and sisters had more direct 
bearing on a youth than any other factor. He or she could survive 
a terrific slum impact, if but the home conditions were right. 
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Hence, it would appear that, in general, the sooner we attack 
the problem, the specific family trouble, and assist the specific 
child during his or her early school years, the better the chances of 
preventing his delinquency, his appearing in court at the age of 
fourteen. 


The New York Study 


In the New York school system, a clinical study was made of 
some 10,000 or more children who came to the mental health clinic 
by referrals from courts, or the school principal and parents. These 
children had troubles of some form. These clinical studies found 
that definite earmarks of truancy, petty thievery, sex troubles, 
emotional disturbances and like related maladjustments could be 
pointed to and that the average age in which these could be dis- 
covered was that of 9.6 years, 


Both studies show that we are guilty of a terrible neglect of 
these children by lack of a discovery program; and that this neg- 
lect continues for a period of four years until the child at the age 


of fourteen appears in court. That is taking a community on aver- 
ages. 


Before the Twig is Broken 


It is evident, then, that we are mostly engaged in spending 
tax money at the wrong end of the line. We are not directing our 
attention to the twig before it is bent or broken, We wait until 
mental illness sets in, or a delinquent pattern takes over and then 
commit—then make great claims of “curing” with no proof back 
of it. The stigma, the scar remains regardless. 


The Counselor 


It has been advocated that a counselor work in the field of 
predelinquency in the community, giving early attention to the 
truancy, the petty acts of theft at school and elsewhere (often 
going unchecked now), the habitual prowling about alleys and 
streets, the bullying on the playground and like earmarks of the 
budding delinquents. 


This counselor would co-ordinate the team of the community, 
gaining the co-operation and confidence and affirmative help from 
the parents, the teachers, the clergy, the family doctor, all striving 
toward one end, viz: The early adjustment of the child away from 
nonsocial tendencies and toward right attitudes in school and on 
the playground, which, in turn, will lead to more achievements in 
school and within his immediate society. 


The Economy 


The most beneficial factor of the counselor service is the pre- 
vention of progress into delinquency. 


Probation service, as it is now known, deals mostly with the 
boy or girl already in court, It does not touch the predelinquency 
field. Many officers state, “We are not truant officers.” It has 
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been this general attitude of waiting until a boy gets into court, on 
the part of all of us, which has resulted in the present state of 
affairs. 


The other economy of it, the tax dollar, is that the experience 
of handling a case through court, into commitment and back again 
to a community comes to an average cost of $2,500.00. 


Whereas, the experience of three rural area counties, having 
ene officer who works in the predelinquency as well as the proba- 


tion field, has been an average cost of only $30.00 per youth han- 
dled. 


The net savings to the taxpayer is outstanding. But to make 
it all the more beneficial, this same type of handling ought to be 
State-wide to gain a grand total reduction in tax dollar cost. 


To get results the attack must be upon the specific case, with 
specific aid and avoiding court records. That is the correct man- 
ner to gain tax dollar savings. 

Mental Health 


It is inconceivable that anyone can discuss the whole picture 
of youth conservation without considering the topic of mental 
health in a community. The thousands of inmates in our mental 
institutions ought to make some impression upon our thinkng. The 
vast majority of such cases progressed from an early beginning in 
childhood disturbances. How can we be happy about general rec- 
reation and willfully consign others to a life of unhappiness? 


If we are truly sincere, we shall see to it that mental health 
goes hand in hand with general health programs in each of our 
communities. 


Because a complete clinic is out of the question within each 
county over a State, we can furnish a multicounty service with a 
psychiatric social worker assigned to an area; or a public health 
nurse trained in psychiatric rehabilitation. In turn, this worker 
would get referrals from the school] nurses, county health nurses, 
family doctors, courts, welfare offices and parents of children 
showing signs of poor adjustment. 


Nurses being generally accepted into homes as our public health 
nurses are so accepted, this worker could talk to the parents and 
explain to them the need for certain programs or perhaps clinical 
treatment for their child before the mental illness becomes more 
serious. Often parents throw up a mental block and believe the 
“slowness” or “orneriness” of children will pass away—until the 


= picture is presented to them within their homes on a friendly 
asis. 


Since delinquencies and mental illness are the result of a pro- 
gressive factor, neglected from the early inception, it would appear 
that the most effective weapon to stop the attack would be early 
discovery and early treatment within the community and at the 
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roots. This attack should be conducted by the counselor working 
with the juvenile court and the psychiatric social worker working 
with the public health programs, all seeking to co-ordinate the 
parents, the schools and teachers, the clergy and family doctors in 
an effort to combat the enemy within the community: The prime 
objective being to stop the predelinquent before he becomes the 
delinquent in court and thus reduce commitments; to check malad- 
justment and emotional disturbance in children so that they do not 
become the adult inmates of the mental hospitals, or the unhappy 
persons of the community. 


Jurisdiction 


Not every rural area county need support a counselor, and 
some would not need one exclusively; hence, the service must be 
multicounty, with an average of one counselor to every three 
rural area counties. Population ratio can determine the placement 
so that heavily populated counties would have adequate service. 
And counties having cities of first and second class should retain 
their present officers, but change the policy to move into the pre- 
delinquency field. 


The State could finance this program with pro-rata contribu- 
tions from each county toward the salaries, based on population. 


The service should be independent of all agencies having cus- 
todial care and treatment as part of their program. The counselor 
could handle all the district and juvenile court probation work 
within the area he covers, along with predelinquency work. And he 
could give a rehabilitation service to the State agencies returning 
committed persons back to their respective communties. 


The Board 


A counselor board could select the counselors and determine 
their qualifications. It might consist of the chairman of the board 
of parole, the director of youth conservation, two district judges 
not having juvenile jurisdiction and two juvenile court judges, all 
selected for their respective associations. There could be an execu- 
tive secretary to take charge of the central office and carry out the 
policies of the board. 


This system would eliminate duplication of areas, of agencies 
and of mileage and furnish a complete service to all who need it, 


Conclusions 


This total concept of youth conservation would be an all out 
attack on those forces which, if neglected, result in delnquencies, 
in mental illness and a generally unhappy childhood for those in- 
volved. It would result in the greater good because it would keep 
down the greater evil and thus add to the well-being and happiness 
of children, parents and the community. 


It would be youth conservation in the Christian manner. 


| 
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FLORIDA 


First Row: John E. Miklos, General Extension Di 
H. H. McDonald, Gainesville; Judge G. Bowden Hunt, Barto 
George A. Buie, Jr., Lake City; Judge Leo B. Blessing, Ne 
sonville; Judge D. R. Smith, Ocala; Judge James C. Lyons, 
son, Ocala; Joseph Y. Cheney, Tallahasee. Second Row: Vir 
Jack B. Nightingale, Marianna; Leland Hiatt, Gainesville; 
tow; Judge Monroe W. Treiman, Brooksville; Judge Mattie | 
V. White, Orlando; William A. McKee, Orlando; C. Roma Tri 
Margaret C. Bristol, Tallahassee; John J. Rutz, Miami; W. Ir: 
ter H. Beckham, Miami; Judge Eva W. Gibson, Key West; Ji 
Jennings; Judge E. H. Rutledge, Jasper; Robert W. Wilkins« 
der, Gainesville. Fourth Row: John P. Dixon, St. Augustine 
Tampa; Ethel West, Miami; Mary E. Dial, Miami; Mary E. 
Maude Derrickson, Jacksonville; Eva H. Byrd, eg, 
Thelma Beach, Perry; Constance Bezant, Panama City; Pa 
Ina E. Steele, Tallahassee; Sylvia Carothers, Tallahassee; P< 
Perry; Robert O. Hutchinson, Melrose; Fred Borg, Leesb@r 
Hearn, Live Oak; William C. Dutton, Dunnelon; Bethel §. 
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n Division of Florida; James A. Barton, Macclenny; Judge 
Bartow; Judge Robert L. McCrary, Jr., Marianna; Judge 
g, New Orleans, Louisiana; Judge Walter S. Criswell, Jack- 
yons, Macclenny; Robert F. Evans, Tampa; Alyce McPher- 
v: Virgil A. Lea, Pensacola; Harold R. Hunter, Gainesville; 
lle; E. P. Hogle, Deland; Judge Chester M. Wiggins, Bar- 
attie H. Farmer, Orlando; Janette Roux, Orlando; Carolyn 
1a Trulock, Orlando; A. S. Eppele, Brooksville. Third Row: 
W. Ira Hazlett, Miami; Eunice Hazlett, Miami; Judge Wal- 
st; Judge Causey S. Green, Palatka; Grace L. Stephens, 
lkinson, Jasper; W. L. Bailey, Blountstown; Clyde B. Ved- 
istine; Frances E. Davis, Atlantic Beach; Ida C. Roch, 
‘y E. Johnson, Bradenton; Kathleen Reilly, Jacksonville; 
dg Sara Kirby, Chandler; Arthur G. Dozier, Marianna; 
y; Paul E. Vincent, Marianna. Fifth Row: Unidentified; 
e; Paul B. Herbert, Tallahassee; Judge Byron Butler, 
esbarg; Judge W. G. Gardiner, St. Petersburg; Judge J. M. 
el §. Turner, Orlando. 


(QUENCY SESSION 
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Michigan Juvenile Court Reporting 


The seventh annual issue of “Michigan Juvenile Court Report- 
ing,” compiled and issued by the State Department of Social Wel- 
fure in co-operation with the Michigan Probate Judges Associa- 
tion, gives a concise picture of the organization and jurisdiction of 
— court in Michigan and selects highlights for the year 


The juvenile court reporting system now in use was set up in 
1944, and provided for reporting of official cases and those handled 
unofficially. Official cases are those on which a petition is accepted 
by the court. Unofficial cases are those on which the court works 
without a petition. Since there are wide differences in court prac- 
tice as to what cases should be handled officially and what cases 
may be handled unofficially, emphasis is now being placed on com- 
plete reporting of unofficial cases. Otherwise, statistical conclu- 
sions and interpretations may be misleading. 


GLENN L. HOLLENBECK is president of the Michigan Pro- 
bate Judges Association. 


Indiana State Association Meeting 


The Indiana State Association of Juvenile Court Judges met 
in conjunction with the Indiana Probation and Parole Association 
at French Lick on August 11 and 12. JOHN P, GONAS, President 
of the Indiana State Association, presided. 


There was discussion of the current objectives of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. Those Indiana judges who had 
not yet affiliated with the National Council were encouraged to do 
so. It was suggested that the objectives of the National Council 
be followed in meeting court procedures within the State of In- 
diana. 


A legislative committee was appointed. 


In the joint sessions with the Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, there was discussion of what the judge expects from the pro- 
bation officer and what the probation officer expects from the 
judge. 


The next meeting of the Indiana State Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges will be held in conjunction with the Indiana Social 
Workers Conference scheduled to be held in Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 5-7, 1952. 


eee 


Sympathy of the National Council and of the Foundation is 
extended to Past President and Trustee Walter H. Beckham on the 
death of his son. 


\ 
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Two Denarii' 


Foundation’s Second Anniversary 


On November 29 of this year the Foundation will be two years 
old. On our infant’s birthday, Pittsburgh was paralyzed by a rec- 
ord snowfall. Only the most urgent business was transacted. Into 
such a cold world the Foundation was brought to life—penniless— 
but not without friends. In 
these two years, contributions 
from many ranged from $5 to 
$12,000 for a grand total exceed- 
ing $20,000. The lusty infant 
has sent forth to 2400 judges 
assigned to juvenile court work 
throughout the United States a 
DIRECTORY, two issues of the 
YEARBOOK, and eight issues 
of the JOURNAL—the nucleus 
of a professional library for 
judges. 


The DIRECTORY was an un- 
dertaking of the first magni- 
tude. It was incredible that even 
the names of those in the most 
hazardous undertaking, the most 
responsible of all judicial posts 
serving the youth of our coun- 
try, were largely nationally un- 
known and, in many instances, 
unhonored. Today, the DIREC- 
TORY and its supplements make 
it possible to recognize these 
judges and, through them, their great work in safeguarding the 
future of America. 


A small, concise brochure describing the Foundation is avail- 
able in printed form. Won’t you do what you can as you think best 
in bringing the Foundation to the attention of your interested 
personal and corporate friends? 


Won’t you help to celebrate our child’s second birthday an- 
niversary in a tangible way? Ours is a positive public calling. We 
owe it to the children and the communities we serve to speak 
quietly but effectively for those who are voiceless and voteless 
citizens before it is too late, Let us not pass by on the other side. 


Gustav L. Schramm 


Chairman 
1. Luke X, 29. 


| 
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Delinquent Parents 


Prosecution Urged 


By LEO J. YEHLE, Judge 
Children’s Court Onondago County, Syracuse, New York 


The following, reprinted from “Youth Service News,” monthly 
publication of the New York State Youth Commission, is an 
abridgement of a paper delivered to the New York State Associa- 
tion of Children’s Court Judges: 


“Punish the parents” is a statement we all hear frequently 
these days, It is meaningless to endeavor to attribute all delin- 
quency to the parents. We all know that the causes of delinquency 
are many and varied and complex. Yet it has become a popular 
practice of many who are wont to give public utterance to the 
overstressed subject of juvenile delinquency to attribute the entire 
blame to the parents. So much so, in fact, that recently, a young- 
ster appearing in court, when asked what he had to say about his 
particular difficulty, responded: “I want to say, Judge, that I 
— very good parents. It is not their fault, but my own, that I 
am here.” 


Of course, it is true that few delinquents are as candid and as 
conscientious as the boy I have mentioned. It is equally true that 
some youngsters have endeavored to take advantage of this popular 
conception of the situation and have readily allowed the entire 
blame for their difficulties to fall upon the shoulders of their 
parents. It is also true that many parents are responsible for the 
delinquencies of their children; and, although we are oftentimes 
quite certain of that, we are equally certain that it would be next 
to impossible to prove the fact. This is so because delinquency is 
often the result of those intangible causes which are difficult to 
define and prove. 


Guilt Must Be Provable 


Nevertheless, much publicity has been given to “parental 
delinquency” so-called, and the press, magazines, radio and other 
communication systems have called upon the courts to punish the 
parents severely for these alleged transgressions. When some 
judges have attempted to point out that in view of the fact that 
the law is as it is, that is more easily said than done, these same 
sources have clamoured for a change in the law. They seem to lose 
sight of the fact that we have a constitution which protects the 
rights of the individual and provides that every person charged 
with a crime is presumed to be innocent and that to prove him 
guilty requires more than inference, surmise or suspicion, He 
must be proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt and by competent 
legal evidence. They also forget that whatever law is passed, the 
defendant’s rights are safeguarded by the same constitution and the 
same law and rules of evidence. 
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It is not my attitude that parents and adults should not be 
prosecuted and punished where it can be shown that they have 
contributed to the delinquency or neglect of children. I am defi- 
nitely of the opposite opinion and feel that the courts should bring 
these adults to the realization of their responsibilities toward chil- 
dren. Personally, however, I do not think that we need any addi- 
tional legislation along these lines. In my opinion the law as it 
stands today affords adequate provision for dealing with those 
guilty of contributing to the delinquency or neglect of children, 


Present Laws Adequate 


Section 18 of Article VI of the New York State Constitution, 
provides in part: 


“The legislature may establish children’s courts and may con- 
fer upon them such jurisdiction as may be necessary for the cor- 
rection of delinquent, neglected or dependent minors, and for the 
punishment and correction of adults responsible for or contributing 
to such delinquency, neglect or dependency. In the exercise of such 
jurisdiction such courts may hear and determine such causes with 
or without a jury, except those involving a felony.” 


Section 6, subdivision 4 of the Children’s Court Act of the 
State of New York provides: 


“Except as herein otherwise provided, the court shall have 
original jurisdiction to hear, try and determine all cases less than 
the grade of felony which may arise against any parent or other 
adult responsible for, or who contributes to the delinquency of, or 
who neglects any child.” 


Section 14 of the Children’s Court Act also provides, among 
other things: “.... but the court may hear and determine causes 
in which it has jurisdiction with or without a jury in the discretion 
of the court.” 


Delinquency and Neglect 


I have no comparative figures for our court to differentiate 
between cases of contributing to delinquency and of contributing to 
neglect, but I do know that by far the greater number of cases are 
in the latter category. This is true because ordinarily it is much 
easier to obtain the evidence necessary to prove this type of offense. 


In checking our records for the year 1940, the year before we 
entered the war, I find that we had a total of 462 new formal court 
cases of delinquency and neglect and that there were only eight 
cases prosecuted against adults for contributing, about 1.7 percent 
of the total number of cases of delinquency and neglect. 


Our high year for prosecutions against adults since then was 
in 1946 when 53 adults were brought into court charged with con- 
tributing. This was about 8 percent of the total number of chil- 
dren appearing for delinquency and neglect in that year. Percent- 
age-wise as compared to the contributing cases for the year 1940, 
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this was an increase of about 563 percent. This does not necessarily 
mean that parents are becoming more neglectful of their responsi- 
bilities toward their children. It is more likely to indicate greater 
activity in the prosecution of these offenses. 


As previously stated, however, the greater number of these 
cases were against adults, mostly parents, for contributing to the 
neglect of their children. This by no means is an accurate estimate 
of the number of parents guilty of that offense, but is a fair gauge 
of the number of cases wherein there appeared to be sufficient 
proof available for the conviction of adults. Of the 53 cases we had 
in 1946, there were 45 convictions and eight acquittals, 


Evidence 


That care should be exercised by the court in the trial of pro- 
ceedings of this nature is emphatically stressed by the opinion of 
the Appellate Division in the case of Humann v. Rivera, reported 
in 272 A.D. 352, wherein the court states, on page 357: 


“We think, however, the admission of the hearsay evidence 
especially in the volume in which it was introduced, and defendant’s 
apparent failure in the absence of counsel to understand the pre- 
cise charge made against her, require reversal. The Court of Ap- 
peals has admonished the Children’s Court as to the use of hearsay 
in trials of children for delinquency (People v. Lewis, 260, N.Y. 
171, 178). As the charge in this case was a criminal one under sec- 
tion 494 of the Penal Law, hearsay evidence should have been 
excluded. The Children’s Court in such a trial, within the narrow 
limits in which such trial is expressly permitted by that court, 
should conduct the trial as required in other courts having similar 
powers. The trial may not be informal as it may be in some respects 
in the ordinary case coming before that court.” 


Statistical Picture 


In the year 1950 we had a total of 326 formal cases of delin- 
quency of which 315 were adjudicated delinquent and 11 were dis- 
missed. That same year we had a total of 146 formal cases of 
neglect; of this number 141 were adjudicated neglected and five 
were dismissed. In the same year there was a total of 24 cases 
against adults for contributing to delinquency or neglect; of this 
number 20 were convicted and four were dismissed. This shows 
that in the year 1950, in 5 percent of the total formal cases of de- 
linquency and neglect there were prosecutions against adults for 
contributing either to delinquency or neglect. 


The year 1951 shows as follows: Total formal cases of delin- 
quency 311; adjudicated 301, dismissed 10. Total formal cases of 
neglect 206; adjudicated 184, dismissed 22. There were 39 adults 
prosecuted that year for contributing either to delinquency or 
neglect or 7.5 percent of the total number of delinquency and 
neglect cases. In these prosecutions there were 30 convictions and 
nine dismissals. 
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Problems In Juvenile Delinquency 
Minnesota’s Second Annual Institute 


EARL J. LYONS, Judge of the Juvenile Division of the Dis- 
trict Court of Minnesota, Minneapolis, reports that the Minnesota 
Juvenile Court Judges Association, co-operating with the Minne- 
sota Department of Health, sponsored the second annual institute 
on “Problems in Juvenile Delinquency” at the University of Minne- 
sota on October 13 and 14, 1952. 

The institute presented material and demonstrated practical 
techniques helpful in handling the delinquent child on the home 
and local level. The program: 


Monday, October 13 
8:30- 9:30 Registration 
9:00- 9:15 Introduction 
9:15-10:30 Some Basic Concepts in Interpretation of Psy- 


chological Test Data ............. Evelyn Deno 
10:30-11:00 Inspection of Various Types of 

11:00-12:00 Demonstration-The Binet Test .... Evelyn Deno 


12:00- 1:30 Luncheon: Center Dining Room 
1:30- 3:00 The Case History: How it can be Used 
to Greatest Advantage in Dealing with 


the Juvenile Delinquent ............ Paul Keve 
3:00- 4:30 Some Case Histories of the Severely 
Mentally Handicapped .......... Ralph Rossen 


Tuesday, October 14 
9:00-10:45 Some Points of View on Juvenile 


10 :45-12:00 The Minnesota Multiphasic and the 
Prediction of Delinquency .... William Schofield 


12:00- 1:00 Luncheon: Center Dining Room 
1:00- 2:30 Sex Promiscuity and Stealing. .Jack V. Wallinga 
2:30- 4:30 Juvenile Traffic Problems and 
Court Procedures...........00.; Judges Panel 


Participants 

University of Minnesota faculty members participating in the 
institute included John E. Anderson, professor and director of the 
Institute of Child Welfare; Evelyn Deno, instructor in the Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare; William Schofield, associate professor of 
psychiatry and neurology. Other participants included Paul Keve, 
chief deputy probation officer for Hennepin County; Ralph Rossen, 
professor lecturer in psychiatry and neurology at the Minnesota 
State Hospital, Hastings; Jack V. Wallinga, instructor in pedia- 
trics and child psychiatry at the University of Minnesota Hospitals, 


The course was open to all judges and probation officers in 
the State. 
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Pennsylvania Summer Meeting 


Committees at Work 


The Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, was host to the sum- 
mer meeting of the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
August 29 and 30, 1952. Those who remained overnight occupied 
the new dormitory ready for student occupancy in the fall se- 
mester. 

Twenty-one judges were in attendance. 

The program opened with registration and a luncheon at the 
Molly Pitcher Hotel at which Judge George W. Griffith presided in 
the absence of Judge Gustav L. Schramm. Judge Dale F. Shughart 
of the Cumberland County Court welcomed the visiting judges. 


Afternoon meetings were devoted to the work of committees 
appointed previously by Chairman Schramm: acting on the Judi- 
ciary Committee were John I. Hook, Waynesburg; Ivan J. McKen- 
rick, Ebensburg; Allison D. Wade, Warren; Charles G. Eubbard, 
Smithport; Harold L. Ervin, Media, chairman. 

On the Practice and Procedure Committee were James C. 
McCready, Mauch Chunk; Morgan H. Sohn, Beaver; William R. 
Toal, Media; Paul L. Lehman, Lewisburg; Joseph L. Trambley, 
Ridgway; Seiber E. Troutman, New Bloomfield; Dale F, Shug- 
hart, Carlisle; William M. Rosenfield, Towanda, chairman. 

On the Workshop Committee were George W. Griffith, Ebens- 
burg; Edmund C. Wingerd, Chambersburg; Herbert A. Mook, 
Meadville; S. John Morrow, Uniontown; J. Colvin Wright, Bed- 
ford; F. Cortez Bell, Clearfield, chairman. 

The committee meetings were followed by a visit to the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial School which included dinner as guests of the 
superintendent, Mr. Arthur Prasse. The evening social hour and 
smoker at Dickinson Law School was also most enjoyable. 

Saturday’s meeting consisted of reports from the committees 
and luncheon at the Molly Pitcher Hotel. 


* 


GUIDO COLUCCI, judge of the juvenile court and director of 
domestic relations in Rome, Italy, visited the Juvenile Court of 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) recently to meet Judge Schramm. 
Mr. Colucci said he had read so many quotations from Judge 
Schramm in I Tribunali Dei Minorenni Negli Stati Uniti 
D’ America, that he wanted to learn more about his court. He was 
greatly interested also in the National Council and in the Founda- 
tion. 

To the staff, Judge Colucci commented that Judge Schramm 
“e cosi bravo.” 

Judge Eva Warner Gibson of Key West, Florida, also visited 
Foundation headquarters recently, and spent a day in the Pitts- 
burgh court. 
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The Juvenile Court And The 
Police Department 


Tulsa’s Three-Point Program 


FRED W. WOODSON, Director 
Juvenile Court of Tulsa County, Oklahoma 


The successful operation of a juvenile court might well be 
wrapped in a package labeled “understanding.” Understanding 
one’s self, the cases with which one deals, as well as one’s fellow 
travelers, is in its fullest meaning a difficult goal to pursue and 
an even more laborous criterion to achieve. In this instance the 
fellow travelers are the members of your police department, 


No court can attain a satisfactory level of operation without 
first developing a harmonious relationship with its police depart- 
ment. My experience—and the experience of other court officials 
with whom I have conferred—leads me to conclude that a needless 
schism exists between many juvenile courts and their police depart- 
ments. Inadequate understanding nurses the seed to such a condi- 
tion. If this is true in your community, then you should endeavor 
to remedy it. 


Attitude of the “Man in Blue” 


The average “man in blue” does not fully appreciate his juve- 
nile court because he does not understand its basic philosophy and 
purpose. He frequently knows what disposition is reached in a 
particular case, but he seldom knows “why” it is rendered. His 
thinking usually encircles the belief that the court is overly lenient 
with youthful offenders. Too much “back patting” is done. How 
often have you heard an officer express his feelings with an “I 
catch them and you let them go” attitude? Larry Fultz, training 
division of the Houston Police Department, modified this attitude 
with the expression, ‘“‘We catch them and they beat us to the street.” 

Such a position is the result of a policeman’s background and 
training. He is schooled to believe that crime should be followed 
by punishment; and, in a normal thinking process, he transfers 
this concept from the adult in criminal court to the child in juve- 
nile court. Such a credulity can be dislodged, If it is to be dis- 
— then a more wholesome view must be offered to take its 
place. 

Other officers feel that the court is given too much power 
over the lives of our children. An officer once remarked to me that 
such power resembled “gestapo tactics.”” Once again we recognize 
that this is not correct and that every child is afforded his full 
rights under our constitution. Yet the attitude remains. That atti- 
tude must be changed. 


Fully recognizing the service that the police department ren- 
der to our loca: court and with an understanding of the opinions 
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Tulsa’s Three-Point Program 


of many misinformed officers, the court has undertaken a three- 
point program designed to cope with and constructively modify 
such attitudes. 


Two years ago we developed a short lecture course to be given 
to rookies coming into the police department. Since the depart- 
ment had a progressive schooling program for its probationary 
officers, this course was patterned to fit into the existing program. 
It was approved and is currently given biyearly by a representative 
of the court. The lecture was outlined to cover six topics: 


1. a brief history of the juvenile court movement; 2. the major 
features of the local juvenile court act; 3. techniques in investi- 
gating juvenile cases; 4. procedure in referring cases to the court; 
5. dispositions that may be rendered with explanation as to “why” 
certain decisions are desirable; 6. the value of probation. 


These lectures have been surprisingly well received. They are 
designed on an informal level to encourage group participation. 
Case histories are inserted to drive home basic points. One officer 
recently expressed great enthusiasm when a story was told con- 
cerning a juvenile who had been constantly truant from school. 
A physical examination revealed that the boy’s eyesight was fail- 
ing. Due to this handicap he could not compete with his fellow 
students; so he chose to remain out of school. When glasses were 
— he returned to his classes and achieved a good scholastic 
record. 


The point of the story was that under our statutes the boy had 
committed a delinquent act; and that if punishment had been the 
sole answer to his problems, he could have been committed to a 
State training school. The officer later told me that the story im- 
pressed him because he had undergone the same experience with 
his own son. 


Secondly, the court has encouraged juvenile police officers to 
discuss youth problems and court procedure with their fellow offi- 
cers. Such an activity should be carried on informally at “coffee 
time” sessions and on other appropriate occasions. 


Tulsa’s Juvenile Bureau 


Tulsa has only had a juvenile bureau since May of this year. 
Prior to that there was one juvenile officer employed by the police 
department; now there are six, and the number is growing. The 
court long fostered the establishment of a juvenile bureau and has 
been instrumental in indoctrinating its officers with good investi- 
gative procedures. The result is that the bureau has already been 
lauded by the community for its role in controlling delinquency. 


We are now in the midst of developing a program designed to 
permit each new officer assigned to the bureau to spend his first 
two weeks of employment working in the court. The purpose of 
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this move is to acquaint him thoroughly with the purpose and 
cperation of our program. In turn, if the plan is satisfactory, each 
new counselor retained by the Court will spend the first two weeks 
of his employment working in the juvenile bureau. 


The third plank in the court’s platform to stimulate good will 
and understanding, is the encouragement of panel discussions be- 
tween members of the court staff and executive heads of the police 
department. Court workers have served on committees in assisting 
to establish a Teen-Age Traffic Court and a Juvenile Police Detail. 
Frequent meetings are held with the traffic director and other 
police officials to discuss youth problems. It is surprising to see 
the good will that has resulted from such discussions, 


In presenting Tulsa’s experience, I have attempted to point out 
a problem that may be existing in your community, I have also 
mentioned the concerted efforts that have been fashioned to answer 
the problem on a local level. Perhaps a portion of our plan might 
be adapted to fit your community’s needs. In any event, I encour- 
age you to objectively look at your relationship with the police de- 
partment. A bad situation will not improve without your efforts; 
a good relationship is strengthened by co-operation, 


LIBBY E. SACHAR, Judge 
of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court of Union Coun- 
ty, Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
past Treasurer of the National 
Council, addressed the Congress 
of Correction’s Atlantic City 
meeting on October 6, Speaker 
at a joint luncheon of the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole 
Association and the Conference 
of Superintendents of Correc- 
tional Institutions for Girls and 
Women, Judge Sachar’s subject 
was, “The Judge Looks at Pro- 
bation, The Institution and 
Parole.” 

* 

GEORGE W. SMYTH, Judge 
of the Children’s Court of West- 
chester County, White Plains, 
New York, and President of the 
National Probation and Parole 
Association, presided at a joint 

- luncheon meeting of the latter 
organization and the International Prisoners’ Aid Association on 
October 7. 


| 
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Problems In Support 


Connecticut Comments 


; The 1951 report of the Juvenile Court for the State of Connect- 
icut contains an interesting discussion of the problems met in 
placing and collecting support orders for children in placement. 
As defense orders improved the industrial picture, collections 
reached an all time high of $202,531.49. The report states: 


“In the field of support, certain problems have yet to yield a 
satisfactory solution. The man who creates the responsibilities of 
a second family while failing to meet his obligations to the chil- 
dren of his first marriage presents a challenge that almost defies 
an equitable solution. In one way or another, the State or local 
community finds itself burdened by the selfish irresponsibility of 
such an individual. Punitive action in such cases, however de- 
served, generally creates more problems than it solves. 


“Men and women who submerge their wages beneath a flood 
of credit or installment buying, leaving nothing for their primary 
responsibility to their families, confront the court with another 
type of situation that is not easily worked through. Such commer- 
cial creditors can levy on the workers’ earning power through a 
wage attachment; but the State’s only weapon in enforcing its 
rights is by the seizure of the body which, of course, negates the 
job and destroys the possibilities of payment, For the habitual 
nonworkers, the remedy is well-suited; but for the worker bur- 
dened with debts it often is an ill-designed weapon of enforcement, 
as inappropriate and illogical as the shooting of partridge with an 
elephant gun. 


“Consideration should be given to equipping all courts charged 
with the duty of collecting support for dependents with the statu- 
tory power to levy on wages through some form of lien which will 
place women and children at least on equal terms with automobiles 
and television sets in the competition for the negligent payor’s 
dollar. 


“There is a distinct need for clarifying and standardizing the 
policies surroundng the use of dependency allotments available to 
children under State or county care. Many of these children receive 
from Social Security, or the various funds available to veterans’ 
dependents, sizable amounts of money; and the disposition of these 
payments by the agencies receiving them is far from uniform. 


“In some instances, all payments are being accrued in the form 
ef a bank account for the child concerned to be turned over to him 
upon his passage from public care. In some cases, at least, this 
results in the money reverting to the very family which in the 
first instance has failed to meet its responsibility for the child; 
while in others, youngsters naturally dissipate foolishly the sub- 
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stantial sum of money which has suddenly come into their posses- 
sion, 


“The other policy is to follow the same practice which gener- 
ally pertains when the child is living with his surviving guardian 
in his own home: namely, to apply this money to the actual care 
and support of the child, thereby reducing to the extent of the 
améunt in question the burden which falls on the supporting 
agency. The latter concept is the belief to which the court sub- 
scribes; for it is felt that it is more consistent with the theory be- 
hind these allotments-of providing for the actual care and support 
of children while they are still legally and economically unable to 
provide for themselves. The fact that these allotments are paid 
periodically, usually monthly, is strongly suggestive of their real 
purpose. 


“There is a natural tendency to be sympathetic toward these 
luckless children and to salvage anything possible for them. Yet 
it seems that these payments, when accumulated in savings, have 
not always or even often been ultimately put to a constructive use. 
There is a real question in the court’s mind whether it is depend- 
able as a welfare concept to build up bank accounts for these boys 
and girls with public funds while still other public monies are di- 
rected to the support and care of these selfsame children, 


“The theory of bank accounts for these underprivileged chil- 
dren as a partial compensation for the deprivations they have suf- 
fered is understandable. Whether in the light of the many other 
real and pressing needs in the humane and welfare field, as yet un- 
met, it represents the correct course is an issue that calls for early 
resolution.” 


The Juvenile Court for the State of Connecticut is presided 
over by Judge Thomas D. Gill; and consists of three district courts. 
The first district comprises Fairfeld and Litchfield Counties, 
STANLEY P. MEAD, Judge. The second district comprises New 
Haven, Middlesex and New London Counties, FRED D. FAULK- 
NER, Judge. The third district comprises Hartford, Tolland and 
Windham Counties, THOMAS D. GILL, Judge. 


WILLIAM B. McKESSON of the Superior Court, Los Angeles, 
was awarded an honorary LL. D. by Colorado College, his alma 
mater. Judge McKesson is serving his second year on juvenile 
court assignment and was formerly a member of the California 
Youth Authority. 


If you have not yet paid your dues for 1952, 
please remit at once to the Treasurer: 
Hon. Edith H. Cockrill 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 
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As Others See Us 


A FOREWORD 


By GEORGE W. SMYTH, Judge 
Children’s Court of Westchester County, New York 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Monsignor John Patrick Carroll-Abbing of Rome, Italy, director 
ef the Italian Boys’ Towns, having written a book entitled: “I Tribunali Dei Mino- 
renni Negli Stati Uniti D’America,” asked Judge Smyth to write the foreword for it. 


The book has been published in Italian in Rome. In his foreword, Judge 
Smyth has given a comprehensive review of the book and of juvenile court philosophy 
and practice. 


The impressive bibliography which accompanies this book is 
convincing evidence of the exhaustive research undertaken by the 
author. The difficulty and magnitude of his task in tracing the 
development of juvenile courts in the United States must of neces- 

sity have been of staggering 

= proportions due to the fact that 

a. 2 the Nation is composed of 48 

separate and sovereign States. 

Under our Federal Constitution, 

“The powers not delegated to 

the United States by the Consti- 

tution, nor prohibited by it to 

the States, are reserved to the 

States respectively, or to the 

people.”’ Consequently all power 

as to juvenile courts belongs to 
the States. 


It is not surprising there- 
fore, that widely differing con- 
ditions exist among the several 
States in such matters as the 
organization of the courts, the 
age groups served by the courts, 
and the powers conferred upon 
them by the laws of the various 
States in the exercise of their 
jurisdiction over children as 
well as adults. Added to this is 
the superimposing of the Feder- 
al authority with respect to breaches of Federal law. Recognizing 
the complexity of the problem, the author has wisely taken the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act as the basis for discussion, and has 
sought to present a composite picture of the methods employed 
throughout the Nation, with the modifications of this Standard 
Act which are found suitable or desirable in the various States. In 
so doing, he has made a valuable compilation of the various juve- 
nile court laws, the decisions of the higher courts, and the contribu- 
tions of the leading writers and workers in the juvenile court field. 
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Basic Philosophy 


As he successfully points out, however, much as the courts 
differ in structure, organization or detail, the one splendid basic 
philosophy which is common to all has been the foundation for the 
really remarkable progress which has taken place during the first 
half century of experimentation and growth. The child is not to 
be denominated a criminal but is to be considered as a child in need 
of aid, protection and guidance. He shall receive such care, guid- 
ance and control, preferably in his own home, as will be conducive 
to the child’s welfare and the best interests of the State. When the 
child is removed from the control of his parents, the court is ad- 
monished to secure for him care as nearly as possible equivalent 
to that which should have been given him by them. What a won- 
derful thing it is that the Constitutions of the United States and of 
the various States guarantee against interference with parental 
rights by persons who might be disposed with perfectly good inten- 
tion to usurp the parental prerogative. Here, the law wisely pro- 
vides that none but the courts shall have the power to interfere 
with that sacred right, and then only after due trial and sober 
consideration and determination that the child’s best welfare or 
the inability of the parents to perform their obligations to the 
child requires the intervention of society in his interests. Judges 
must be thoroughly grounded in principles of evidence to ensure 
observance of these fundamental rights. 


Provision is made for social, medical and psychiatric studies 
before, during and after the hearing of the case. These have been 
spoken of judicially as clinical in their nature,! and intended to fur- 
nish the judge and those who under his authority or instruction 
minister to the child and his family, as clear and complete a con- 
ception as it is humanly possible to acquire of the child, his life 
experiences, his physical and mental or emotional assets and dis- 
abilities, in order that the court may understand and treat the 
underlying causes of his difficulties. I like very much the phrase 
attributed to Judge Waite concerning the gulf which separates 
the court which does something to a person because of what he has 
done from the court which does something for a person because of 
what he is and what he needs. It seems to me to sum up succinctly 
the whole philosophy of the juvenile courts. As the author re- 
marks, the lack of good clinic facilities and the failure to pool 
community resources held back the development of good treatment 
programs. 


The Social Casualty 


The concept of crime and punishment disappears. The child 
is regarded as a social casualty, and is treated with understanding 
and compassion. The result has been a type of individualized jus- 
tice which Dean Pound holds to have been the greatest innovation 
in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence since Magna Charta. We find com- 


1. Matter of Lewis, 260 N. Y. 171 
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plete support for this opinion in the revolutionary change which is 
taking place in all of our courts dealing with human problems, and 
this change has come about largely as a result of the demonstrated 
soundness of the philosophy of the juvenile courts. 


The consideration of children’s cases is not based upon the 
theory that they have offended against society. True, law and 
order must be preserved even against the depredations of children. 
But the basic consideration is that the child is a transgressor be- 
cause, as the author points out, of the influence of his environ- 
ment and often of the natural and sometimes mysterious qualities 
he possesses. This is true even as we pass on to the more adult of- 
fenders. Even though we are obliged through the very nature of 
things to employ sterner methods, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that “There, but for the Grace of God, go I.” 


Unique Responsibility 


One of the most important responsibilities of the judge and the 
probation staff is to gain the confidence and co-operation of the 
child’s parents. Ignorance and resistence are encountered and here 
again we must remember that patience and understanding are re- 
quired. The juvenile court laws usually confer on the courts the 
power to discipline or punish parents who neglect or contribute 
to the delinquency of children. This power should be used sparingly, 
as the author points out. Juvenile courts do not, generally speaking, 
prosecute violations of the criminal law for that is the province of 
the criminal courts. This power is granted to us to be applied 
gently and cautiously in order to secure compliance by the parents 
with the general objectives of the court, and when thus gently but 
firmly applied usually proves effective. Upon conviction of a mis- 
demeanor the parent may receive a suspended sentence and begin 
to enjoy the benefits of a probation. Only in rare cases is commit- 
ment required. 


One finishes reading this fine book with the conviction that 
successful treatment of family problems depends not only upon 
the statutes conferring jurisdiction, the court organization and the 
extent to which the basic philosophy is truly practiced, but upon 
community organization as well. The courts need in behalf of the 
problem children even greater skills and resources than are avail- 
able for the most favored child. 


As the author remarks, the last chapter has not been written 
in the story of the juvenile courts in America. Indeed, we have 
only just begun to write the book, and we may be very grateful 
to the distinquished scholar who, in this splendid treatise, has 
added so much for so many to our better understanding of the phi- 
losophy and practice. The book should prove invaluable to judges, 
schools of social work, practitioners and all others interested in 
work of the juvenile courts and allied fields, and should prove in- 
teresting and instructive to all who have at heart the welfare of 
children. 
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